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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

“ We will not hide them from their children, shew- 
ing to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, 
and His strength, and His wonderful works that He 
hath done.” —Psacm Ixxviii. 4. 

“This shall be written for the generation to come , 
and the people which shall be created, shall praise 
the Lord.”—Psaum cii. 18. * 

+ [have been long settled in the persuasion, 
that it may be well for many of those who de- 
sire the promotion of truth and righteousness, 
whether they may have moved in a private or 
in a public sphere, to leave behind them, when 
they go hence to be seen no more here on earth, 
some written testimony, however slight it may 
be, to the blessed cause. As an individual, I 
confess that I have derived much instruction, 
comfort and strength, from the living memorials 
left us by many Christian brethren and sisters 
now removed from works to rewards; not only 
from their Journals and from Memoirs of them, 
but even from testimonies of Monthly Meetings. 
But especially I have to notice, that the expres- 
sions of those who have arrived near the con- 
fines of the invisible world, have sunk deep in 
my remembrance; nor do I know any other in- 
strumental means, that have proved to me so 
searching, softening, effectual and abiding, as 
that last mentioned description of memorial. 1 
believe that the proficable impressions which are 
made, particularly on the minds of well disposed 
children and young persons, remain with them 
for the most part through life; so that many 


amongst us, now grown up, can testify, that inci- 
dents and sayings, which, in childhood, they 
had heard or read, of truly excellent characters, 
do even at this day continue to have a beneficial 
effect on their minds ; and even in cases where 
young people have wandered far from the line 
of duty, these things not unfrequently arise in 
their remembrance. 1 speak from some degree 
of experience, however small it may be, com- 
pared with that of some others ; for I have b@en 
a wanderer in my time, yet can testify that even 
when most widely separated by wickedness from 
the Author of all good, the recurrence of the 
wisdom of the wise, and of the sayings of the 
dying, to my thoughtless heart, has not been 
either unfrequent or unseasonable. But the ad- 
vantages which my soul has received in recent 
times, are still more decided. Many may think 
themselves unfit to tell of the Lord’s goodness 
to them in their early youth, as well as under 
trials and troubles, and great variety of circum- 
stances, even totheiroldage; but such humble- 
hearted ones are the very persons who are per- 
haps most fit, or most called upon, to make men- 
tion, in some form or other, of the providences 
and merciesand.many deliverances which they 
have met with. Often when I hearof the death 
of eminent servants of the Lord, I long that 
their wisdom and the weight of their long expe- 
rience may not die with them; but that some 
memorial. may have been left by them, for the 
instruction of those who are still travelling on 
their wearisome way. And surely, the very 
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least of those who strive to follow the Lord, 
have had something happen, or have made some 
reflection worth leaving behind, for the encour- 
agement and benefit of such as survive them. 
I indeed feel this practice of which I am speak- 
ing, to have been, and still to be, the source of 
a renewed feast to me; and I seldom recur to 
some of the manuscripts and scraps which I 
have written, without precious feelings of grati- 
tude, and desires after a patient continuance in 
well doing unto the end. Some of these which 
have been written in the very depth of affliction, 
seem tostir up my faith in the Almighty power. 
and animate me with fresh courage to endure all 
things, and to suffer, even unto the death of all 
that within, which would have its own way and 
will, and not the Lord’s blessed will. Indeed 
I have been so aware of the instruction to be 
derived, both from writing such small pieces, 
and from reading the productions of others in 
this way, that I dare not refuse, however little 
I desire it, to allow of these little scraps, the 
feeble tokens of Divine favor, being made as 
public as any prudent person, after I surrender 
them up and go hence, may see right. 

1814, May.—Some of the following reflec- 
tions and remarks are taken from little books 
called ‘‘ Accounts of Time,” in which the hours 
of every day were accounted for, and the occu- 
pation which filled every individual hour of each 
day was put down. This was, at aJl events, an 
original design, if nothing better ; but, indeed, 
it was of use, and no doubt was the means of 
bringing me into active and industrious habits, 
at a time when no sterling inward principle 
seemed to have full rule, and when I was left 
very much to my own direction, and at my own 
disposal as to my pursuits. I have often felt 
that it was a preservative at the time, and a 
stimulus to exertion. I think I may add, of 
this little contrivance for self-government, as 
well as of many others which occupied my at- 
tention about the same period, that they had 
their use, in awakening my mind to see the im- 
portance of bringing self and sense into subjec- 
tion ; and however insufficient they were of 
themselves to effect the same, they nevertheless 
urged me forward to press after the knowledge 
and attainment of that, which is now, (blessed 
be the Lord, who hath shewed this to me,) ex- 
perimentally found to be the only sure guide 
and leader. As far as these little relics show, 
how the wrestling seed struggled within me, 
and how tender and gradual were the leadings 
of the Shepherd of Israel, how the good seed 
seemed at times almost crushed, and every de- 
sire after such things as were truly desirable, 
was, at seasons, very feeble and faint; so far 
they are, indeed, interesting to me, and excite 
feelings of gratitude as often as they are exam. 
ined. These “ Accounts of Time” were begun 
in the Fourth month, 1814, (in the 17th year 


a 


of his age,) and were left off about the Eighth 
or Ninth month, 1816. Thereasons for presery- 
ing them, apply equally, I think, to those week- 
ly reports which I was in the habit of drawing 
up from which extracts will also be inserted in 
this book. 

1814, August 8th.—I think I may say, that 
in proportion, as I endeavor to do well, I feel 
that I am enabled to do so; that there is some- 
thing within me that stimulates to good, that 
encourages me to persevere in whatis good, and 
which even tells me what is good. O! may I 
ever listen to its silent but most important in- 
timations,—may I, indeed, follow that secret 
monitor within me, and both desire and walk 
worthy of its reproofs and persuasions. 

1814, November 20th.—I could wish to be 
able to discover those symptoms of religious 
habits withio me, which appear where religion 
exists. I could wish that, as “ out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,’’ so those 
outward signs could be observed, which inevita- 
bly follow a devotional spirit within. O! that 
those evidences of true religion were produced, 
—a sincere desire to promote the glory of God 
and the good of man,—a stimulating and ener- 
getic propensity to discourage vice and folly, 
though ever so disguised ;—and (that) my dis- 
positions, affections, actions, words and thoughts, 
might more nearly conform to the pattern which 
is set before me, even to Jesus Christ! 

1814, December 18th.—Be anxious and ever 
ardent in the work before you, even your own 
eternal happiness, and that of your fellow-crea- 
tures, to the glory of God. There is such dan- 
ger, such liability, whilst in these frail bodies 
and in this wicked world, even to those seem- 
ingly the most confirmed among us, to slacken 
and decline, that on this head I cannot forbear 
suggesting a hint to myself, who am but just 
setting out on the arduous journey to Zion. I 
cannot help urging myself to beware of that 
destructive indifference and lethargy, which are 
and have been the ruin of thousands, in a re- 
ligious sense ; which would palliate the guilt and 
error of others, and excuse our own, which 
damp and chill any appearance of zeal in our 
neighbors, whilst they effectually, though 
gradually, quench any like disposition in our- 
selves. : 

No date-—Domestic life presents many op- 
portunities for the exercise of virtue, as well as 
the more exalted stations of honor and ambition. 


For though its sphere is more humble, and its 


transactions are less splendid, yet the duties 
peculiarly incumbent on it, constitute the basis 
of al) public character. Perfection in private 
life is, by far, the more arduous attainment of 
the two; since it involves a higher degree of 
virtue, to acquire the cool and silent admiration 
of constant and close observers, than to catch 
the undistinguishing applause of the vulgar. 
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Men, accustomed to the business of the worl 
may think it a mean occupation to be engage 
in the duties of a family. It is, however, only 

by comparison that they are rendered to a su- 

perficial eye, petty and insignificant. View 

them apart, and their necessity, their im portance 

immediately rises. How many daily occasions 

there are for the exercise of patience, forbear- 

ance, benevolence, good humor, cheerfulness, 

candor, sincerity, compassion, self-denial! How 

many instances occur of satirical hints, of ill- 

natured witticisms, of fretfulness, impatience, 

strife and envyings; besides, those of disre- 

spect, discontent, sloth, and very many other 

seeds of evil, the magnitude of which is perhaps 

small, but for the guilt of which we shall most 

assuredly be judged. When we consider that 

private life, also, has its trials, temptations and 

troubles, it ought surely to make us vigilant, 

when around our own fire-side, lest we should 

quiet our apprehensions, and cease from our 

daily watchfulness. 

Prove your love and affection for your fami- 
ly, and your friendship and attachment for all 
your connexions, by using, not partial, hypo- 
critical, momentary acts of kindness, but, one 
universal, constant, animated effort,—one sin- 
cere desire of rendering others happy, united 
with compassion for their sufferings, charity 
and candor for their errors, and forgiveness for 
their injuries. 

Especially cultivate a benevolent disposition, 
an inclination rather to think and speak well 
than ill of those around, accompanied with that 
candor which exposes not the errors, but rather 
the virtues of others to view; and which brings 
to light, with regret, their failings, for no other 
end than their suppression. 

1815, January.—Business, in its proper 
sphere, is useful and beneficial, as well as abso- 
lutely necessary ; but the abuse of it, or an ex- 
cess in it, is pernicious in many points of view; 
I cannot approve, in very many respects, of the 
intense degree of application and attention, 
which seems often to be required of those that 
are in business. 

There is one danger to which the man of busi- 
ness is particularly exposed, and the more 
alarming, because it is concealed,—I mean the 
danger of gaining a worldly spirit, and of losing 
that tenderness of conscience, that love of re- 
ligion, which is the ground of all virtuous con- 
duct. The person who is engaged in worldly 
affairs, whether the sphere of his engagements 
be large or small, should be most anxiously at- 
tentive to his eternal interests, that they also 
may be kept in a flourishing, profitable con- 
dition ; if this be not the case, the saying of W. 
Penn is true in regard to such a one—“ He that 
loses by getting, had better lose than gain.” 
He should also be very jealous of his scanty 
leisure, that he may not omit to employ some of 
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it in his daily duties to his Maker, and in the 


constant cultivation of that holy frame of mind, 
which it is the slow though sure tendency of 
the spirit of the world silently to counteract. 
For I own I tremble at the very idea of any 
man’s mainly pursuing his perishable interests, 
when perhaps in one short moment he is gone. 
How inconceivably terrible and exquisite must 
be that man’s anguish, whilst on the very brink 
of going, he knows not whither, to think that 
he has given up an eternity of bliss, for the 


empty grasp of that which is not. 
(To be continued.) 


naontensiliiiincnmnesin 

Everybody’s lot in this world hath some crook 
in it. Complainers are apt to make odious com- 
parisons; they look about, and, taking a distant 
view of the condition of others, can discern 
nothing in it but what is straight, and just to 
one’s wish; so they pronounce their neighbor’s 
lot wholly straight. But all that isa false ver- 
dict ; there is no perfection here; no lot out of 
heaven without a crook. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ATTENDANCE OF RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Seated lately in an unusually small mid week 
meeting, and reflecting what a privilege it was 
thus to withdraw from the cares and employ- 
ments connected with our mere physical com- 
fort, and turn the mind uninterruptedly toward 
God and heavenly things, the query arose in 
my mind, why it was that so few availed them- 
selves of this privilege. Perhaps the chief cause 
of this neglect is to be found in the habitual 
absorption of the mind in necessary business 
and household cares; a habit which is often 
continued after what was regarded as a neces- 
sity for it has ceased. If nv other reason ex- 
isted for the setting apart a portion of time for 
religious thought and communion, the import- 
ance of breaking in upon and preventing this 
absorption of the mind in material things, would 
be sufficient to recommend it as a salutary pro- 
vision for our spiritual nature. 

It is sometimes urged by those who are re- 
miss in the attendance of religious meetings 
that spiritual strength is better found in the re- 
tirement of their own closets; but do they 
always thus seek it? And would it not be gen- 
erally found that communion in the closet leads 
to a desire for religious communion with others ? 
“This ought ye to have done, and not have 
left the other undone.” It does not seem ab- 
solutely necessary to physical health, that we 
should assemble at stated times in the day to 
partake of food in company with our families ; 
the animal system would be supported by each 
one taking his morsel alone ; yet the social meal, 
at stated times, has always been a step in the 
progress from barbarism to refinement. 

Another cause of remissness, and among those 
too who really desire to avail themselves of every 
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means of strengthening the spiritual life, is dis-| sought in other religious sects for more impo- 


couragement at finding themselves, as they ex- 
press it, no better for going to meeting. But 
are they better for staying away? Do they know 
that they are no better? Is not this very long- 
ing for something higher and better than they 
have yet known an evidence of spiritual life ? 
Do not these mistake when they look for a 
sensible evidence of good each time that they 
assercble with their friends for religious medi- 
tation. This frequent assembling is but one 
among the many influences that slowly and im- 
perceptibly build up the spiritual life. ln 
seasons of affliction and trial, or when under 
the influence of special divine visitation, we are 
often sensible that progress has been made in 
heavenly things; but not less important are 
those influences that, like the atmosphere which 
surrounds us, are imperceptible, but without 
which there could be neither life nor growth. 

As an important outward means of good, the 
regular attendance of a place of worship should 
be included in the household arrangements of 
those who are just commencing the business of 
life for themselves. When it is once decided 
that this must not be dispensed with, other 
duties will fall into their right places, and will 
be better performed when there are interposed 
seasons of quiet recollection, in which the mind 
may recover itself, and gather up its scattered 
energies. 

I have called the attendance of religious 
meetings a duty, but it should rather be called 
a privilege. It is certainly a duty to avail our- 
selves of every means for promoting aur spirit- 
ual growth ; but if we regard the mere attend- 
ance of religious meetings as an observance by 
which God is to be honored, we shall fail of ex- 
periencing its true benefit. 

As a means of promoting love and kind 
interest in each other, social worship stands 
pre-eminent. Who has not observed the flow of 
affectionate feeling evinced by the tearful eye, 
the warm grasp of the hand extended even to 
strangers, at the close of a favored meeting, not 
only when some gifted instrument has aroused 
the spiritual life, but sometimes after a solemnly 
silent one ? 

It is not easy to conceive how a religious 
society can be held together without these stated 
assemblings ; it may be called a form, but it is 
the simplest of forms. When the multitude 
were to be fed, they were first to sit down ; and 
in looking toward the coming ages, when the 
growing light of truth shall cause those less 
simple forms which once expressed an imperfect 
truth to pass away, this, founded as it is in man’s 
social nature, we must suppose will continue, 
while that nature remains unchanged. This 
very simplicity, this reducing of Divine worship 
into its simple elements, is perhaps one cause 
why many of the young and inexperienced have 


sing and tangible forms. The desire to do some 
good thing, to have the religious feelings ex- 
cited, and the corresponding idea that Friends’ 
do nothing but sit still, and know not what they 
believe, have led many to the abandonment of 
the religious society in which they were edu- 
cated. We may cherish the hope that under 
these forms and observances, the sincere-hearted 
may receive spiritual good, and that some of the 
simple views early imbibed may, through their 
agency, leaven other sects ; but the eye of faith 
cannot but look forward to the time when these 
forms and ceremonies will be regarded as the 
things of the child that must be put away; and 
this may ere long be the experience of some 
who feel that they now derive benefit from them. 

In the meantime, it is for those who have 
known the efficacy of silent waiting upon God,— 
who are convinced that the offering of the whole 
heart is the only acceptable worship, that 
without it, forms are unavailing, and with it 
useless,—it is for these to put on fresh strength 
and hope, to press through every discourage- 
ment, and by their loving, cheerful, and con- 
sistent walk, allure the young into that spirit- 
ual simple path, in which so many of the fathers 
and mothers of our Society have walked safely, 
and who have left behind them testimonies to 
the efficacy of the One Power, which redeemed 
them not only from the corruptions of the 
world, but out of the forms and observances 
they had been taught to believe essential, and 
gave them an evidence that they were God’s 
children. 8. 

PHILADELPHIA, 9th mo., 1866. 

To be satisfied with a little is the greatest 
wisdom ; and he that increaseth his riches in- 
creaseth his cares; but a contented mind is a 
hidden treasure, and trouble findeth it not.— 
Economy of Human Life. 








RATIONALISM. 

The term Rationalism in connection with re- 
ligion is somewhat startling, and when the fol- 
lowing extract from The Contemporary Review 
was offered for insertion, we had nearly suffered 
our prejudice to reject it unexamined, but a 
careful perusal has quite changed the tone of 
feeling in relation to it—Ebs. 

The term rationalism is in itself so entirely 
vague and indeterminate, that previous to defi- 
nition it is impossible to say what it denotes, 
relative to theology. It is one of the greatest 
misfortunes both of theological and philosophical 
discussion, that words frequently come to be 
used with such complex and even contradictory 
meanings, as to obscure altogether the real 
points at issue, and to keep controversialists 
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fighting for years in the dark. Many instances 
might be given of this abusive employment of 
words, but there is none more noted or more 
influential in the confusion which it is con- 
stantly breeding, than the word rationalism. It 
is used at least in two distinct and nearly oppo- 
site senses. In its current use, with a large 
class of theologians it denotes a certain exercise 
of the natural intellect, always opposed to 
Christianity. It means the deliberate rejection 
of Divine revelation, as inconsistent with the 
dictates of the natural reason. It is the same, in 
short, as irreligion. It is the spirit of the world, 
the spirit of undevout science, of undevout phil- 
osophy, as opposed to Christ and the spirit of 
the Divine, which in Him is seeking to bless 
the world. In this sense rationalism is aggres- 
sively hostile, not merely to certain truths of 
religion, but to the very foundation of religion 
in human nature,—the spiritual instincts and 
principles which separate man from other crea- 
tures, and make him, in contradistinction to 
them, a religious being. 

Perhaps it may be questioned whether there 
is any form of thought thus deliberately opposed 
to religion in our day, as there is certainly no 
special philosophy which makes it its business 
to proclaim such an opposition. But no one 
who knows anything of. the subject can doubt 
that there are forms of thought, and even a pre- 
vailing school of thought, which, according to 
its fundamental principles, leaves no room for 
religion as a valid element of human existence. 
It may not directly oppose it, but it leaves it 
out of sight; nay, it asserts as its basis, prin- 
cipies inconsistent with any idea of special 
Divine revelation. The great school of thought 
known as Positivism restricts the sources of our 
knowledge to the senses, and if not explicitly, 
yet implicitly, denies the reality of a Divine 
constitution in man, separating him from other 
animals, and making him, in a true and not 
merely an accidental or superstitious sense, a 
subject of religion. It is not necessary for us 
to say whether the name of Rationalism is or is 
not rightly applied to such a school of thought 
as this. There is no doubt that it is largely 
applied by theologians in a sense in which it is 
applicable to no other system,—in which, in 
short, it is identical with anti-Christian phil- 
osophy. 

But the expression is also applied often, by 
the same theologians, to describe a mode of 
thought which has no connection with the pre- 
ceding, but which, on the contrary, is its most 
active and enlightened opponent. It is applied 
to the exercise of reason within the sphere of 
teligion, with a view to the enlargement and 
purification of religious ideas in consistency 
With the necessities of an advancing spiritual 
culture. In the former case, thought takes its 
stand outside the circle of spiritual truth al- 


together, and it never comes within the circle. 
It lays the foundations and tries to build the 
structure of Truth outside of the Church, and 
the special principles which lie at the root of 
the Church. In the present case, thought is 
born within the Church ; it starts from spiritual 
principles; it is essentially Christian in its 
fundamental ideas ; but it does not hold to these 
ideas merely as they have been elaborated and 
dogmatically expressed by the Christian intelli- 
gence of former ages. On the contrary, it re- 
cognises a living movement in Christian know- 
ledge, no less than in every other department 
of knowledge. There is, “ through the ages,” a 
growth of religious intelligence and comprehen- 
sion, just as there is a growth of philosophical 
intelligence and comprehension; and the la- 
bors of past generations of Christian thinkers, 
while claiming all honor and respect, are no 
more infallible than the labors of past genera- 
tions of philosophers. According to this view, 
the increase of general knowledge, and of hu- 
mane and enlightened principles in society, in- 
evitably carries with it an increase of spiritual 
illumination. Higher, juster apprehensions are 
developed, not only of the relations of man to 
man,—a fact admitted on all hands,—but more- 
over of the relations of man to God, and of the 
Divine intentions for man’s good. If man, in 
the course of the Christian centuries, has come 
to understand better his own position and rights 
in relation to the position and rights of others, 
and to find in the Christian revelation the 
warrant of this higher knowledge, which for 
long he failed to see, or at least to realize, there 
seems every ground for concluding that he will 
also come to understand better from the same 
source his relations to God, and God’s thoughts 
towards him. Why should not the Christian 
reason grow and become more full of light, as 
well as the scientific intellect? It is no satis- 
factory answer to say, as has been so often said, 
that the sum of Christian knowledge is con- 
tained once for all within the books of the New 
Testament, from which nothing is to be taken, 
and nothing added. The question is not one 
as to the original completeness of the Christian 
revelation, but one solely as to the interpretation 
of this revelation. Allowing all that can be 
said as to the perfection of Holy Scripture, even 
on the untenable supposition of verbal inspira- 
tion, this settles nothing as to the validity of 
past interpretations of Scripture. Least of all 
does it settle anything as to the validity of the 
dogmatic opinions which have growh up withia 
the Church at successive periods, and which 
have frequently owed their rise far more to the 
changing currents of human feeling and think- 
ing than to any direct result of scriptural study. 
These opinions must stand or fall on their own 
merits. They cannot, on any ground of reason, 
be considered beyond re-examination, and hence 
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of possible expansion or correction. The mere 
fact that they are stamped with the authority 
of the Church, or in other words of the highest 
Christian intelligence of the past, is enough to 
secure for them respect, but by no means 
enough to place them beyond criticism. The 
Christian intelligence of to-day possesses every 
right that the Christian intelligence of the 
fourth century, or the twelfth century, or the 
sixteenth century, possessed. And not only 
has it the same rights, but there can be no 
doubt that, upon the whole, it possesses a higher 
capacity of exercising these rights. In many 
respects it has both more insight ioto spiritual 
truth, and more freedom from spiritual preju- 
dice. And it claims, therefore, not only in 
one church, but in all living churches, to re- 


absorb, as it were, the great spiritual ideas of 


the past, and review them in the light of Scrip- 
ture ; to take them up from the dogmatic moulds 
in which they are apt to lie dead in an unin- 
quiring age, and to bring them face to face once 
more with the living Word and with all true 
knowledge. This process of constant inquest 
regarding religious ideas, and consequent puri- 
fication of them from the adu:ixtures of error 
and false philosophy, which mark human pro- 
gress in all its relations, is, according to this 
school, the necessary condition of all real 
thought about religion. Theology ceases to be 
a living science when it ceases to move, when 
it imposes itself as a mere mass of dogma upon 
the conscience, instead of soliciting the coutin- 
ual criticism and purification of the spiritual 
reason. Nor is such a process of movement 
necessarily of an unsettling character in theol- 
ogy any more than in other sciences. What- 
ever true principles theology has reached in 
the past remain true principles. Truth has 
nothing to fear anywhere from the most rigor- 
ous inquiry. But whateveris not of the truth, 
whatever has been imported into theology from 
the darkness of human error or the misconcep- 
tion of human reason, or, in other words, from 
the misreading of Divine revelation, this is no 
doubt liable to be unsettled and exploded. Un- 
settlement of this kind is the very purpose of 
the movement, but only that in the end the 
truths of Divine revelation, the great thoughts 
of God towards us in Christ, may be seen more 
clearly and understood more comprehensively. 

It must be plain that the application of the 
term rationalism to two such distinct modes of 
thought as we have now described is absurd, 
And yet this absurdity is constantly practised. 





Why, when all is bright and happy, should a gloom 
Be spread around us. O, blind and thoughtless soul! 
’Tis the same power that reigns, and the same love 
Is traced alike in sunshine and in shade; 

The cloud that bears the thunder in its folds 
Comes on the errand of good will to man! 

O, we would cling too close to earth, and love 


| I 





Too well its pleasures and delights, 
Were there no shadows on its sc-nes of light, 
No sorrow mingled with its cup of joy. 
If sweet fulfilment followed all our hopes, 
Like the unfoldings of a spring-flower bud, 
We should not seek a better world than this; 
Where then would be the reachings of the soul 
For higher pleasures, and those purer joys, 
That have no higher dwelling-place but heaven. 
— Offering of Sympathy. 





THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
(Concluded from page 427. 

The home Sunday, however, is not to be spent 
exclusively in religious employments, nor ever 
to the extent of wearying. It must have re- 
laxing. Why must every toy be put away, 
every pleasant book be shut, every expression 
of glee repressed, and the whole child subdued 
to an uneasy quietude, simply because it is 
Sunday? Does not God let the birds sing 
their week-day songs, the waters wear their 
week-day sparkle, the flowers exhale their week- 
day perfume, shall the child be rudely kept 
from all week-day exuberance, and fretted or 
crushed into obedience by the perpetual re- 
minder that it is Sunday? What wonder that 
the Sunday grows to be a thing of horror and 
of hate? I believe it is well to teach and es- 
tablish some difference,—that some things 
should be put aside till Monday,—but I more 
than pity the unhappy ones tortured into a si- 
lence as unnatural asitis absolute. The houses 
that the week long resound with all the various 
revelry of childhood, but on Sunday are per- 
vaded as with the bush of death,—in which 
you long painfully for some outbreak of hearty, 
honest noise,—are not truly homes, and do not 
leave on the mind the holiest and happiest im- 
pression of home. How many there are to 
whom the memory of the home Sunday comes up 
as the one dark and unpleasant shadow on a fair 
vision ; how many owe to it their aversion to 
the day, and their present neglect of its duties 
and opportunities; and how many homes are 
growing up now without wholesome restraint,— 
the one extreme the inevitable consequence of 
the other! The Sabbath was made for the 
child as well as forthe man. It must not over- 
ride the nature of the one or the other. The 
child is greater than the Sabbath, not to be 
tyraonized over by it, but to be ministered unto. 
Its duty is to serve and not to reign; and our 
duty is that it be taught to serve wisely. 

There is one thing which comes under the 
head of home Sunday, which requires a mo- 
ment’s thought. I mean Sunday recreation. 
Many of us probably recollect that all our homes 
allowed to us was a short walk after sunset, and 
many of us could probably say that the goiog 
down of the Sabbath sun was the most welcome 
fact of the week. ‘Of all the painful inflic- 
tions of boyhood, I know hardly any worse 
than that of wading through the slough of Sun- 
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day.” This was another injustice the ingenu- 
ity of our fathers contrived for us. I do not 
want to see the Sunday made into a holi- 
day. I do not want to see riot and noise 
taking the place of its proper decorum, but I 
should like to see that it is considered no viola- 
tion of the day for a family either to walk or 
to ride together quietly, as it draws toward the 
evening. ‘“ Let it have the duty of our devo- 
tions ; but when that is satisfied, let it also have 
the gratitude of our gladness.” I[ welcome it 
as one of the pleasantest harbingers of spring 
when by imy house the family groups come 
strolling leisurely, enjoying the evening of the 
day God made, and seeking that? refreshing 
body and spirit need,—to many the only oppor- 
tunity absorbed life allows for this wholesome 
recreation. Welcome the baby’s wagon, and 
the children’s voices, and the manly stride, and 
the matronly serenity, and a blessing on each 
home group as it passes. The day is the better 
day for their walk. They have seen God’s 
evening, and God’s trees and flowers. Nature 
has spoken to them, and they will go home hap- 
pier and sleep more sweetly. For them the 
flowers blossom ; for them the elm trees bend ; 
for them the evening clouds are painted ; 
for them the stars are lighted, and from all, it 
may be unconsciously, they and theirs, are re- 
ceiving impressions to hallow and lighten a week 
of toil. Alas, that the street should be the 
only place for these Sunday walks! Wisely 
has an English writer said, ‘‘ An open space 
near a town is one of nature’s churches, and it 
is an imperative duty to provide such things.” 
What a blessing is Boston Common,—not an 
ornament, not the city’s lungs, not the place 
for holidays, not a play-ground in the week, nor 
a promenade for the Sabbath, but one of “ Na 
ture’s churches ;” and if you can see that well- 
ordered host of families there of a Sunday af- 
ternoon, while the western clouds and the green 
leaves, and the murmuring fountain preach, 
and not feel that there is some better, sanc- 
tifying influence from it all, I pity your blind- 
ness or your bigotry. God speaks not from 
pulpits only, or from places of man’s consecrat- 
ing, but he hath put a tongue in every living 


thing, and a spirit in all nature, to which he 


gives no Sabbath rest. 


Not as a sanitary measure should public 
grounds be opened in every crowded town, but 


as a great education of the soul in humanity and 


Virtue, as affording to those of narrow means 
and narrow homes and over-busy lives, a Sun- 
day opportunity of seeing and enjoying with 
their children, the suo and air and works of God. 


The crowning of the Sunday at home is the 
One has 
grave questions and perplexities about what is 
commonly called domestic worship, and I sin- 


repeating and singing of hymns. 































cerely sympathize with the man who honestly 
and frankly says he does not know what to do. 
Such a service should be less for the adults 
than the children, and the prayer that shall en- 
gage the attention, enlist the sympathy, in- 
struct the heart, and express the wants of 
childhood, is the rarest of all utterances. Many 
a man may be able to pray for himself and for 
others who wholly fails in his attempts with 
children. Candidly I think that many of our 
domestic services are only a weariuess to our 
households, and leave any but the best impres- 
sion. But about a hymn, that has become a 
sort of household word, there is something dif- 
ferent. It isa rhymed prayer, and the child 
loves and comprehends it. 
never forgotten. 
death, do not separate us from it. 
have forgotten every maternal precept, the tones 
of the voice you first loved, the very features of 
your mother may have become effaced, but with 
you, still and fresh as at first, isthe hymn she 
taught or sung to you in the evening twilight 
of the dear old home, a presence and an influ- 
ence forever. . . 
the religious shaping of the young soul, and 


It is the thing 
Years, distance, change, 
You may 


With the home lies 


from all the week this day is separate for that 


special work. A mistaken piety demands a 


rigid and exclusive observance, impossible, in 
reality, to most men and to all children ; indo- 
lent self-indulgence leaves it to run wholly 
waste. In some homes, it isal! restraint, in 
some,.@ll license. What we want is the safe 
and wise middle ground which shall make 
it pleasant and profitable, neither a gloom for 
the heart nor a weariness to the body. Then 
most truly the Sabbath day shall be kept, and 
holy, when, disregarding the limitations of the 
past, we seek to make it minister to the largest 
good of all, mindful of nature’s laws and limits, 
and not expecting of the young, or striving 
for in ourselves, that which we shall only 
possess by outraging Divine decrees. To this 
end have I written, adopting for myself the 
sentiments of an English writer of the seven- 
teenth century: ‘I hate superstition on the 
one side, and looseness on the other ; but I find 
it hard to offend in too much devotion, easy in 
profaneness. The whole week is sanctified by 
this day, and according to my care of this 
is my blessing on the rest. I commit my de- 
sires to the imitation of the weak, my actions 
to’the censure of the wise and holy, my weak- 
ness to the pardon and redress of my merciful 


God. 


—_---0——————— 
WANTS SUPPLIED. 
A good man shall have what he needs, not 
always what he thinks he needs. Providence 
intends the supply of our necessities, not of our 


desires. He will satisfy our wants, but not our 


;wantonness. When a thing is not needful, a 
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man cannot properly be said to want it; when 
it is needful, a good man shall not be without 
it. What is not bestowed upon us may not be 
so beautiful at that time wherein we desire it, 
for* everything is beautiful in its scason. He 
that did not want God‘s kindness to renew him, 
shall never want God’s kindness to supply him. 
His hand shall not be wanting to give, where 


his heart hath been so large in working.— Char- 
nock. . 






















Socrat Equality aAMonG Frienps.—The 
religious and social equality which to a great 
extent prevail throughout the Society of 
Friends may be considered a distinguishing 
feature in our organization. “I call you not 
servants,” said Jesus to his disciples, “ for the 
servant knoweth not what bis Lord doeth; but 
I have called you friends; for all things that I 
have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you.” In accordance with this example, 
the Society which George Fox was instrumental 
in gathering, has been denominated Friends, 
a term not only indicating spiritual fellowship, 
but social equality ; and in early times so great 
were their manifestations of interest im each 
other that it became a proverb, “ See how the 
Quakers love one another.” 

If in this respect we have in some degree 
deteriorated, yet we believe a strong fraternal 
feeling is still cherished throughout our borders. 
The opportunities for religious intercourse 
afforded by our frequently recurring Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, and the gathering 


tend to strengthen this feeling and to bring us 
into more intimate fellowship one with another. 

Social distinctions exist to a far less extent 
among,us than in most other religious societies. 
In many neighborhoods they are scarcely 
recognized, for we find that those blessed with 
large worldly possessions, and those who have 
them not, the ten talented and the one, all meet 
on the same social platform. 

The children of parents of all trades and 
professions receive their education at the same 
school, and not only during childhood, but 
often through life, associate upon terms of en- 
tire equality. We are so accustomed to this 
arrangement, that it is only when the attention 
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together at such times at each others houses, 


=~ eon mate - 





-is directed to it that we can fully estimate its 
advantages; but we think no one can contem- 
plate them without feeling convinced that such a 
course is in accordance with the Divine inten- 
tion, and contributes very materially to the 
good of all classes. 


Through it, the habits of indulgence which 


the affluent sometimes acquire, may be tempered 
by the example of ‘the necessarily industrious, 
the rude and unlearned be stimulated to im- 
provement by association with the educated and 
refined, while those of superior mental gifts and 


attainments may be instructed by perceiving 
that they are ignorant of a kind of knowledge 
which the less gifted may possess. 

Such intercourse is calculated to fromote 
the good of all, and as we practice it, brotherly 
love will continue in us and abound. 


—_——__-~e>—- —___—_ 


Diep, suddenly, on the Ist of Ninth month, 1866, 
Ann Morris, widow of Wm. C. Hancock, aged 74 
years; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 2d of Ninth month, 1866, at the resi- 
dence of her grandmother, Elizabeth Warner, Bris- 
tol, Pa., Anna W., daughter of Rebecca F. and the 
late Dr. David J. Johnson, aged 16 years. 





—_— ——-—~em 


A Meeting of Friends’ Association for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen will be held at Green St. 
Meeting House, Fourth-day evening, the 19th inst., 
at 73 o’clock. 

Witiiam C. Bropte, 
9th mo. 15th. Maraaret A. Griscom 


—_—-~<er—-—__—___ 


\ Cleris. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


Epitors :—I spent the First-day of the 
week, 26th of Eighth month, at Goose Creek, 
Loudoun Co., Va. In the morning I attended 
public worship with the Friends. The lower 
part of their large brick house was full. Du- 
ring a season of devotional silence, many seemed 
to realize the precious truth of these expressive 
lines of Isaac Watts : 


‘In sweet silence of the mind, 
My God, and there my heaven, I find.” 


Samuel M. Janney gave au excellent testimo- 
ny, his mind being much impressed with the 
ancient expression—‘ would to God all the 
Lord’s people were prophets.” A stranger 
made a few temarks on the importance of being 
prepared, by the influences of the Divine 
Spirit, for the duties, conflicts, afftictions, tests 
and exigencies, which “Our Father” knows that 
we must meet. He applied this thought to the 
demands of our beloved country, in regard to 
our vast and augmenting responsibilities as citi- 
zens. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., by the timely and much 
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appreciated assistance of Friend Janney, I gave 
25 “ certificates of marriage” to Freedmen. 
JoserpH R. Jounson, 


Supt. of Marriages. 
ALEXANDRIA, Va., 4th of Ninth mo., 1866. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS OF BARK FROM OUR CLUB. 
NO. IV. 
9th month. 
A long cherished desire to botanize a little 
jn the pines, found an opportunity of fulfillment, 
quite unexpectedly, since our last date. With 
a pair of nimble-footed horses to our carriage, 
we entered that wide-spreading and ever-green 
region known as the Pines, about two miles east 
of Pemberton, New Jersey. ‘I'he unimportant 
village of Turkey Town, with its four solitary 
houses stretching along the road for about two 
miles, we left a short distance to our right. A 
flock of quails, possibly on guard, between 


civilization on one side and their boundless , 
wild homes on the other, permitted us to cross" 


their track. 
The breath of the pines! how delicious it 


covered with large ripening fruit, reflecting the 
morfiing’s sun in red and scarlet light. Two 
distinct plants grow in the bogs, each producing 
the cranberry ; but the ¢rwe plant for cultivation 


is the Vaccinum macrocarpon ; its fruit is much 
the larger and the yield far more abundant. 
To bring this graceful and beautiful vine from 
its native mossy bed, and plant it all naked in 
the track of the plow or the harrow seems a 
wanton violation of its natural privacy and 
modesty, and we can forgive the act only when 
we remember the delicious pies, all steaming 
hot, such as our grandmothers use to make. 

A very curious grass comes up in these bogs 
after the turf has been removed. It has tufted, 
flat, lanceolate leaves clothed with bristly 
hairs. It flowers both above and under the 
ground. Botanists call it millet-grass, or 
Amphicarpum Purshii. The aerial flower is 
borne on a loose, branching panicle, with fruit 
rarely ripening. Below the soil, subterranean 
peduncles branch off from the roots, bearing 
on their ends perfect, solitary flowers, which 
are followed by mature fruit. ‘Thus a double 


was on that cool and cloudless summer morn-. life seems given to this humble grass, and for a 
ing ; how different from the second-hand atmos- | weary time, like patience herself, it has been 
phere of the city! A shower had fallen the | Waiting and flowering beneath the turf, plant- 
evening before; the sandy roads, like life’s ing its unseen and uusunned seeds, till man 
road generally, were all beaten and hard; a should come and bid it cover the sod to feed 
fresh and sparkling life adorned alike the broad his flocks. How wonderfully are the bogs of 
leaves of the oak and the needles of the pines. j this life too, prepared for a higher culture by 
We were entering a fresher and a novel world; | the little seeds of truth and love which have 
nature was taking us into her broadly-belted, lain subterranean for so long a time, till turfed 
woody, voluptuous arms; we felt old loves | and drained by the Divine husbandman. 
awakening within us, and old fancies being We now plunged still deeper into the bound- 
stirred ; every thing was beautiful and alive ; | less woods, and for miles the carriage roiled 
and beauty is for us what sunshine is for along without striking a stone. Along the 
flowers, we turn towards it irresistibly ; “ for ‘ road-side but few plants in bloom rewarded our 
not a flower but gave some touch or freckle, | keen search. The showy flowers of the large 
streak or stain of His unrivalled pencil.” | St. Peter’s wort, (Ascyrum stains), like yellow 
Our course bore in the general direction of lamps burning in nature’s vast cathedral, en- 
south-east; ‘and where all the roads are as livened these woodland aisles. We saw the 
much alike as the tracks of two boats in the | Liatris looking so like an Aster, though not 


river, it seemed to be only this idea of general | numbered with these starry plants; and some 


direction that guided us through these intermi- 
nable piney paths. But the eye accustomed to 
forest navigation becomes very skillful, so we 
soon came to an opening in the woods where a 


gang of men were at work preparing the ground , 








Asters themselves had opened their blue eyes, 
as if looking for the departing steps of summer. 
The Golden-rods too reminded us that summer 
was over, and that Bryant’s “ melancholy days” 
had come. By the language of the leaves we 


for cranberry culture. With long, sharp hoes have learned to tell when summer is over. In 
and broad glittering axes they cut the turf into | June they whisper a soothing language ; they 


slices, through roots and twisted fibres a foot in 
depth. This turf is then tossed into heaps and 
burned, or carted off and piled up into fences 
for these forest farms. It is rural work, hard 
indeed, but picturesque, and might tax the 
muscles of Hercules. The sand beneath the 
turf is then levelled off, and the plants are’ 
brougkt from their native swamps and set out 
In rows about one foot apart. By the third 
year they cover the gtound and generally bear 
fruit in abundance. We saw many acres nearly 


sing of love and of hope for the fruit which is 
promised ; in autumn they rust/e with a barsher 


rattle, like the human voice in life’s afternoon. 


A belt of cedar crossing the road, and a rustic 


bridge seen before us, told that a stream flowed 
there. Ina few minutes our thirsty horses were 
drinking the clear, cold water. Here, indeed, 
was a fairy spot for the botanist. On that dark, 
wine-colored stream 


“ The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice reared, of silver bright.” 
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The curious Sarracenia, now in fruit, filled 
its purple pitchers from the stream, and its 
lips veined with carmine, shone like flowers. 
But more singular still were the little fiy- 
catchers, the Droseras, two species of which we 
found in abundance. The D. longifolia grew 
sometimes in the water, but elevated on its pro- 
longed caudex, from which its curious leaves 
grow out, in shape, like little spoons, each one 
covered at the end, but only on the inner side 
with purple, glandular hairs. Little drops of a 
clear, adhesive liquid exude from these hairs, 
and glitter in the sunshine like morning dew. 
But woe to the insect that creeps into Drosera’s 
fairy spoons! these glandular hairs close all 
around him, making escape hopeless. In a fine 
specimen we brought home, and now growing 
in the window, a little night-walking ant has 
been captured; his dead body js fixed right in 
the centre of one of the leaves. The D. fili- 
formis is a much larger plant, of the same 
glandular, purp!e aspect, but its leaves arise 
from a bulb, and unroll at the ends like the 
ferns, thus resembling many little shepherd’s 
crooks. They are as slender as knitting- 
needles and often ten inches long, terminating 
in points. On specimens we have growing 
numbers of mosquetues have been caught. Who 
mourns their fate ? 

Minerva sat her servant to catch flies for her 
owls, but the servant fell asleep and neglected 
the birds of wisdom. Asa punishment Minerva 
transformed him into these fly-catchers, and 
ever afterwards, whether he slept or woke, he 
has remorsefully followed his occupation. 

The pipe-worts (Eriocaulon) raised their 
compact white heads out of the water, and as 
the current stirred their long stems, nodded 
gaily at the gorgeous tufts of Batrachospermum, 
emerald green, that floated from branches in 
the stream. This last plant, half of whose 
name only we have ventured to write, is 
among the prettiest of our fresh-water alga. 
Its central axis is surrounded by whorls of bead- 
like cells in linear series, and so slippery is it 
thata nimble hand is required to lift it from its 
watery home ; and when the beautiful object is 
raised above the surface, ashamed of the rude 
treatment, it falls into a shapeless mass of 
jelly in the hand. But return it to its native 
element, and it springs out again rejoicingly in 
all its former beauty. 

Fine specimens of Sabbatia lanceolata grew 
among the dark cedars, looking, by contrast, 
so pure in their large, white petals. But we 
cannot write all we saw nor half we felt in this 
wild, solitary and strange spot, where the 
shadows fell darkly on the brown water; and 
without superstition we shall think of it in the 
language of another as a 
“ Brook-bounded pine spinnie, where spirits flit, 
And cold, wet ghosts, sit ringing jingling bells.” 


Just in time for dinner—a pastime never to 
be forgotten in the woods—we arrived at Sha- 
mong, a station on the Delaware and Raritan 
Bay railroad ; but finding little to observe here 
Jrom our point of view, we took a last look at 
Apple Pie Mountain, bounding the horizon in 
front of the hotel, and hurried on towards our 
destination. The same interminable oaks and 
pines, or pines and oaks, it is indifferent which, 
with an occasional Golden-rod or Aster in blos- 
som, lined the roadsides, until we came to Pap. 
poose river—river indeed—we could leap over 
it and have land to spare on either side. 
The botanical treasures here were abundant, 
though differing little from those just described. 
The Batrachosperme especially surpassed all 
we had previously seen ; great, long, streaming 
masses waved like Naiad’s tresses in the stream, 
looking in that colored water suggestive and 
surpassingly beautiful. Oh! why are such 
exquisite objects hidden away so cunningly in 
the deep solitudes of these piney streams, if 
not to teach us to walk more thoughtfully along 
life’s rushing river? We live too impetuously. 
Only the valleys deep, or mountains high and 
stony, strike against us in speeding thus along 
our orbit; we seldom rest on the green and 
level plains—flower spotted—where joy and 
happiness select to pitch their tent. 

It was hard to say good-bye to Pappoose 
river, for we may never see it again ; but night 
was coming, and on we drove, through high 
walls of cedar, over ancient corduroy roads— 
refreshing exercise—through bogs smiling all 
round with orchids (Gymnadenia flava) and 
Polygala lutea, and Droseras in profusion. 

But our ride was shortening with the day, 
and the path we had been following for five and 
twenty miles came to an end at last in the un- 
fenced yard of a house and stable, welcome promi- 
ses of shelter for man aud horse. An active, aged 
woman, a grandmother, I believe, received us 
hospitably, aod her energetic step and general 
expression of capacity refreshed us wonderfully. 
There, on a patch of ground, elevated but little 
above the round-sweeping swamp, she rules her 
household, we doubt not, prosperously. 

From her door the eye travels over a wide 
primeval landscape, which man’s hand has 
neither made nor marred. Supper had beeo 
thankfully eaten, and now we had room and 
leisure to see the day die. Golden clouds lay 
in the west like pillows for the declining sun ; 
and as the evening star shook out her long 
tresses over the grave of the God of day, the 
on-marching night brought out the other stars, 
like “ sorrow brings out truth.” 


“Oh! we could weep to see the day die thus! 
The death-bed of a day, how beautiful ! 
Linger ye clouds one moment, linger there ; 
Fan it to slumber with your golden wings ; 
Like pious prayers, ye seem to soothe its end.” 
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Before the next morning’s dew had left the 
jnes—for grass there was none—we had ridden 
several miles on our journey homeward. The 
new road we had chosen led us gradually out 
from the thicker woods, until the white path lay 
out before us in one straight line, like a ribbon, 
unwound against the sky. We followed it 
leisurely, though sensible we were entering a 
region extreme in its barrenness and striking in 
its desolation. All that we could call trees re- 
ceded slowly behind us, and when we came in 
the centre of this immense plain, probably 
forty miles square, the eye searched in vain for 
one solitary trunk rising above the level. Aged 
pines and oaks, only two feet high, fruit-laden, 
covered the landscape, and grew so closely and 
uniformly that beyond half a mile in distance 
their tops resembled a smooth, green lawn. To 
look up into trees is a common experience, but 
here we gazed down upon them, and were com- 
pelled to stoop in order to pluck an acorn or to 
gather a cone. In this desolate region not a 
sign of human life was seen, except the straight, 
white road—no cleared patch to tell where man’s 
abode had been; no vallies swoke from collier’s 
cabin; and the only sound that broke the 
silence was the sharp grating of insect wings. 
One solitary hawk rose before us, and flew 
rapidly away inta more promising hunting- 
grounds; and a few swallows on rapid wings, 
following their happy dreams tosoutherao homes, 
were the only moving things we saw. 

Silence and desolation! never before had we 
come in such close contact with these stern 
ministers. Yesterday we saw nature clothed 
in more than common loveliness; now we felt 
the sterner aspects of her countenance. Such 
contrasts are common enough all over the earth. 
The pines and oaks here are the same species 
that grow up into trees in other localities. 
Why then are they so dwarfed on these plains ? 

Fire occasionally sweeps over all this region, 
and the remorseless east wind, fresh from the 
Atlantic, dashes its rattling wings across the 
budding tops of its vegetation. The soil is like 
that in other places. No stream of water runs 
through the plains, and when the rain falls the 
desert drinks it without wetting its lips. Our 
horses seemed glad to enter once more among 
trees that did cast a shade, for they sped along 
quite nimbly, revealing nothing new, however, 
in plants or trees. A roof and chimney, not 
unwelcome tokens of civilization, glimmered 
through the opening in the woods, and a train 
of cars approaching in the distance, convinced 
us we were near the station we had hoped to 
reach. Here we exchanged the sandy track 
for the iron road, and were quickly whirled 
again into the old routine of city life. 

DR. J. @. HUNT. 

Nothing can be very ill with us when all is 
well within. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILDWOOD LEAVES FROM NIAGARA. 


The day was fast departing, when a little 
band of way-worn travellers reached the eagerly 
longed-for goal, and heard for the first time the 
thunders of Niagara. But all weariness was 
forgotten, as we gazed with unspeakable awe 
upon this mighty “ sovereign of the world of 
floods,” as he sat throned in glorious majesty, 
wearing a diadem of emerald and pearl. 

I had heard and read much of these wondrous 
falls; summer after summer I had looked 
towards them with wistful longing, and imagin- 
ation had painted the scene in such vivid colors 
that I feared fancy had outstripped the reality. 
But as I stood spell-bound at the foot of the 
great American Fall, I was constrained to con- 
fess with the mighty Queen of old that the “half 
had not been told me.” It wasan evening never 
to be forgotten. From early morning till the 
noontide the rain had steadily, though gently 
fallen; but as the day waned the shadows fled 
away, and not a cloud dimmed the brightness 
of the azure sky, save where the glorious king 
of day had veiled his face with a mantle of 
c1imson and gold ; summer clouds, seen only at 
the sud-setting, and which, see them where L 
may, always carry my thoughts far away, recall- 
ing to my mind by some strange law of associa- 
tion, the great law-giver of old, who veiled his 
face when he came down from dread Sinai, ere 
he stood in the presence of his people, because 
they feared to look upon its exceeding bright- 
ness. 

Standing thus at the foot of this wondrous 
cataract, at the solemn hour of the dying day, 
our brows bathed with the spray of the falling 
waters, the eye weary with gazing, the mind 
perplexed and lost in wonder as we tried in vain 
to realize the immensity of the great volume of 
water’ that is ceaselessly pouring over this great 
wall of rock, the deep silence broken only by the 
noise of the falling waters, methought a voice 
from their midst was continually sounding in 
my ears, ‘The Lord is in his holy temple, let 
all the earth keep silence before him.” 

But the morrow showed me that scenes still 
more awfully sublime awaited me. Not till I 
had peered into the dread recesses of the Cave 
of the Winds, not till { had passed under Table 
Rock, and stood behind the mighty sheet of 
water that foaming and tossing pours headlong 
over the great wall of adamant at the Horse- 
Shoe Fall, did I fully realize all their grandeur 
and sublimity. The changing hue of the 
waters—their terrific roar as they dashed into 
the abyss below—the clouds of spray that are 
swept into our faces, almost taking away the 
breath—the fleecy clouds of rising mist, a spot- 
less robe in which this mighty monarch of the 
waters delights to clothe himself, as io kingly 
array—the sunbeams sporting with the falling 
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waters—the glittering rainbow that comes re- 
joicing and “lays its gorgeous gems,-a royal 
tribute,” at the feet of its master—all conspire 
to fill the mind with unspeakable awe and won- 
der. We scarcely dare to break the deep 
silence by aword. Oppressed by the solemnity 
of the scene, we long to bow the knee and wor- 
ship in this holy temple—a temple hewn by no 
mortal hand—holier by far than the tabernacle 
set up in the wilderness on the gorgeous edifice 
that was erected at Jerusalem, into the inner 
court of which the High Priest alone might 
enter. Upon those altars the morning and 
evening sacrifices, the peace-offerings and sin- 
offerings, were offered. But here, in this glori- 
ous temple of the Almighty, incense is continu- 
ally offered day and night—incense more pre- 
cious by far than that of “ Araby the blest.” 
No need of the chanting of the priests, of the 
sweet singers of old with their golden harps, 
for here the falling waters are ever singing an 
anthem to Him who “ holds the waters in the 
hollow of his hand,” and acknowledge Him 
their Master, whose voice like unto the “‘ sound 
of many waters,” the beloved disciple heard, 
when he beheld the glorious vision of one like 
unto the Son of Man, as he abode in the lonely 
Isle of Patmos,an exile for the work of God. 
Niagara! Niagara! How often when far 
away, amidst the bustle and stern conflict of 
life, when wearied with the burden and with 
the heat of the day, when my soul is crying, 
‘Oh! for rest, a little rest! Oh, but to lay my 
oars by and slumber for a season ;”’ how often 
will my thoughts revert to thee, while I learn 
again the solemn lesson thou hast taught me. 
No obstacle hinders thy course, nothing im- 
pedes thy onward progress; onward, onward, 
ever onward—tending ever to the goal, as one 
who seeks the prize, thou speedest on unrest- 
ing until thy work be done! And then’ after 
all the turmoil, all the struggle, all the cease- 
less activity, how unbroken the rest, how deep 
the repose, as, the great work accomplished, 
thou glidest. peacefully, noiselessly on towards 
the great sea. A. B. P. 
onacinbatipnten 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Path of the lightning ! more sublime 
Than when its wrath the rocks have rent ; 
Surpassing space, outspeeding time, 
Linking each severed continent ! 
Last wonder of a wondrous age! 
Where thou hast touched, ’tis holy ground ; 
For there, as once by Israel’s sage, 
The preserce of the Lord is found. 
He saw it in the flame that played, 
Yet injured not the desert’s tree ; 
We trace it in the flame conveyed, 
Harmless and quencbless through the sea. 
Speak not of man’s achievement now ; 
Speak but of Him who spread the main, 
And taught His child its might to bow 
Submissive to this thread-like chain. 


He says to boastful pride, “ Be still!” 
This mightiest work of human hands 

Does but bis great design fulfil, ° 
To bind in love earth’s scattered lands. 


Nerve of the world’s gigantic form, 
Quivering with thy mysterious life, 
Speed only feelings pure and warm, 
Nor thrill with pain, nor swell with strife. 
— Transcript. &. G. B 


as 


SUNBEAM LOVE. 


A darling little infant 
Was playing on the floor, 
When suddenly a sunbeam 
Came through the open door; 
And striking on the carpet, 
It made a golden dot; 
The darling baby saw it, 
And crept up to the spot. 


His little face was beaming 
With a smile of perfect joy, 
As if an angel's presence 
Had filled the little boy ; 
And with his tiny finger, 
As in a fairy dream, 
He touched the dot of sunshine, 
And followed up the beam. 


He looked up to his mother, 
To share his infant bliss; 
Then stooped and gave the sunbeam 
A pure, sweet baby kiss. 
O Lord, our heavenly father, 
In the fulness of my joy, 
I pray that childlike feeling 
May never leave the boy. 


But in the days of trial, 
When sin allures the youth, 

“ Send out the Light” to guide him,— 
The sunbeams of Thy Truth. 

And may this heart be ever 
To Thee an open door, 

Through which Thy truths, as sunbeams, 
Make joy upon life’s floor. 


scsamianeiaiacandtine 
From “ Self Help.” 
CHEERFUL WORK. 
One of the most valuable, and one of the 


most infectious examples which can be set before 
the young, is that of cheerful working. Cheer- 


fulness gives elasticity to the spirit. Spectres, 


fly before it; difficulties cause no despair, for 
they are encountered with hope, and the miod 
acquires that happy dispesition to improve op- 
portunities which rarely fails of success. The 
fervent spirit is always a healthy and happy 
spirit; working cheerfully itself and stimulat- 
ing others to work. It confers a dignity on 
even the most ordinary occupations. The most 
effective work, also, is always the full hearted 
work—that which passes through the hands or 
the head of him whose heart is glad. 

Dr. Arnold was a noble and a cheerful work- 
er, throwing himself into the great business of 
his life, the training and teaching of young men, 
with his whole heart and soul. It is stated in 
his admirable biography, that “ the most re- 
markable thing in the Laleham circle was the 
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wonderful healthiness of tone which prevailed 
there. It was a place where a new-comer 
at once felt that a great and earnest work was 
going forward. very pupil was made to feel 
that there was a work for him to do; that bis 
happiness, as well as his duty, lay in doing 
that work well. Hence an indescribable zest 
was communicated to a young man’s feelings 
about life; a strange joy came over him on 
discerniug that he had the means of being use- 
ful, and thus of being happy; and a deep re- 
spect and ardent attachment sprang up towards 
him who had taught him thus to value life and 
his own self, and his work and mission in the 
world. All this was founded on the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s character, 
as well as its striking truth and reality; on the 
unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, 
and the sense he had of its value, both for the 
complex aggregate of society and the growth 
and protection of the individual. In all this, 
there was no excitement; no predilection for one 
class of work above another ; no enthusiasm for 
any one-sided object; but a humble, profound, 
and most religious consciousness that work is the 
appointed calling of man on earth; the end for 
which his various faculties were given; the 
element in which his nature is ordained to de- 
velop itself, and in which his progressive ad- 
vance towards heaven is to lie.” 

The useful influence which a right-hearted 
man of energy and industry may exercise 
amongst his neighbors and dependants, and ac- 
complish for his country, cannot, perhaps, be 
better illustrated than by the career of Sir 
John Sinclair, characterized by the Abbe Gre- 
goire as “the most indefatigable man in 
Europe.” He was originally a country laird, 
born to a considerable estate situated near 
John o’ Groat’s house, almost beyond the beat 
of civilization, in a bare wild country fronting 
the stormy North Sea. His father dying while 
he was a youth of sixteen, the management of 
the family property thus early devolved upon 
him; and at eighteen he began a course of vig- 
orous improvement in the county of Caithness, 
which eventually spread all over Scotland. 
Agriculture then was in a most backward state ; 
fields were uninclosed, the lands undrained ; 
the small farmers of Caithness were so pvor 
that they could scarcely afford to keep a horse 
or sheltie; the hard work was chiefly done, 
and the burdens borne by the women ; and if a 
cottier lost a horse, it was not unusual for him 
to marry a wife as the cheapest substitute. The 
country was without roads or bridges; and 
drovers driving their cattle south, had to swim 
the rivers along with their beasts. The chief 
track leading into Caithness lay along a high 
shelf on a mountain side, the road being some 
hundred feet of clear perpendicular height 
above the sea which dashed below. Sir John, 


though a mere youth, determined to make a 
new road over the hill of Ben Cheilt; the old 
let-alone proprietors, however, regarding his 
scheme with incredulity and derision. But he 
himself laid out the new road, assembled some 
twelve hundred laborers early one summer’s 
morning, set them simultaneously to work, 
watching over their labors, and stimulating them 
by his presence and example ; and before night, 
what had been a dangerous sheep track, six 
miles in length, hardly passable for led horses, 
was made practicable for wheel carriages, as if 
by the powers of magic. It was an admirable 
example of energy and well-directed labor, 
which could not fail to have a most salutary in- 
fluence upon the surrounding population. He 
then proceeded to make more roads, to erect 
mills, to build bridges, and to inclose and 
cultivate his waste lands. He introduced im- 
proved methods of culture, and regular rotation 
of crops, distributing small premiums to en- 
courage industry; and he thus soon quickened 
the whole frame of society within reach of his 
influence, and infused an entirely new life into 
the cultivators of the soil. From being one of 
the most inaccessible districts of the north,— 
the very ultima Thule of civilization,—Caith- 
ness became a pattern county for its roads, its 
agriculture, andits fisheries. 1n Sinclair’s youth, 
the post was carried by a runner only once a 
week, and the young baronet then declared that 
he would never rest till a coach drove daily to 
Thurso. The people of the neighborhood 
could not believe in any such thing, and it be- 
come a proverb in the county to say of any ut- 
terly impossible scheme, “ Ou ay, that will come 
to pass when Sir John sees the daily mail at 
Thurso.” But Sir John lived to see his dream 
realized, and the daily mail established to 
Thurso. 

The circle of his benevolent operations gradu- 
ally widened. Observing the serious deteriora- 
tion which had taken place in the quality of 
British wool,—one of the staple commodities 
of the country,—he forthwith, though but a 
private and little-known country gentleman, 
devoted himself to its improvement. By his 
personal exertions he established the British 
Wool Society for thé purpose, and himself led 
the way to practical improvement by importing 
800 sheep from all countries, at his own ex- 
pense. The result was the introduction into 
Scotland of the celebrated Chevoit breed. Sheep 
farmers scouted the idea of south country flocks 
being able to thrive in the far north. But Sir 
John persevered ; and in a few years there 
were not fewer than near 300,000 Chevoits 
diffused over the four northern counties alone. 
The value of all grazing land was thus enor- 
mously increased; and Scotch estates, which he- 
fore were comparatively worthless, began to 
yield large rentals. 
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Returned by Caithness to Parliament, in 
which he remained for thirty years,rarely miss- 
ing a division, his position gave him further 
opportunities of usefulness, which ‘he did not 
neglect toemploy. Pitt, observing his perse- 
vering energy in all useful public projects, sent 
for him to Downing Street, and voluntarily 
proposed his assistance in any object he 
might have in view. Another man might have 
thought of himself and his own promotion ; 
but Sir John characteristically replied that he 
desired no favor for himself, but intimated 
that the reward most gratifying to his feelings 
would be Pitt’s assistance in the establishment 
of a National Board of Agriculture. Arthur 
Young laida bet with the baronet that his scheme 
would never be established, adding, “ Your Board 
of Agriculture will be in the Moon!’ But vigor- 
ously setting to work, he roused public atten- 
tion to the subject, enlisted a majority of Par- 
liament on his side, and eventually established 
the Board of which he was appointed Presi- 
dent. The result of its action need not be de- 
scribed, but the stimulus which it gave to agri- 
culture and stock-raising was shortly felt 
throughout the whole United Kingdom, and 
tens of thousands of acres were redeemed from 
barrenness by its operation. He was equally 
indefatigable in encouraging the establishment 
of fisheries; and the successful founding of 
these great branches of British industry at 
Thurso and Wick was maiuly due to bis exer- 
tions. He urged for long years, and at length 
succeeded in obtaining, the inclosure of a har- 
bor for the latter place, which is perhaps the 
greatest and most prosperous fisbing town in 
the world. 


For the Children. 
THE HAND. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

Man is the only animal that hasahand. The 
monkey has something like a hand ; but, if you 
watch him as he takes things, you will see that 
it is a very bungling thing, compared with your 
hand. 

The hand is often said to be a wonderful in- 
strument. I would rather say, it is a wonderful 
set of machinery. An instrument or tool is 
commonly fitted to do but one thing, as a chis- 
el, a spade, a saw,&c. But how many different 
things can be done with the hand! 

Let us look at some things thatthe hand can 
do. See the blacksmith wielding the heavy 
hammer ; how strongly his hand grasps the 
handle! See how it is done. The fingers and 
thumb are bent by those large muscles that are 
up in the arm. Now, these same fingers, that 
grasp the hammer so strongly, and do this heavy 
work, can be trained to do work of the lightest 
and finest kind. They can take hold of the 
pen and write. They can move the tools of the 


engraver, making those fine lines that you some. 
times see. 

In the machines that man makes, there is no 
such changing from coarse, heavy work to that 
which is fine and delicate. A machine that 
does heavy work, does that alone, and one that 
does fine work, does that alone. No man ever 
made a machine that would pull a large rope 
one moment, and the next, pull a fine thread, 
and do the one just as well as the other. But 
that wonderful machine—the hand—cag do 
this. It can grasp the rope firmly, and yet can 
take between its thumb and finger a thread so 
fine that you can hardly see it. 

But the difference in the work of the hand is 
not merely in coarseness and fineness. It can 
do a great many different kinds of coarse work 
and a great many different kinds of fine work. 
The hand works very differently with different 
things. See how differently it manages a rope, 
a hammer, a spade, a hoe, a knife and fork, &. 
It takes hold of them in different ways to work 
them. And then, as to fine work, how differ- 
ently it manages a-pen, an engraver’s tool, a 
thread, a needle, Sc. 

If you watch people as they do different 
things, you can get some idea of the variety of 
the work that the hand can perform. See how 
differently the fingers are placed continually. 
You can see very well what a variety of shapes 
the hand can be put into, if you observe a deaf 
and dumb person talking with his fingers. 

The most common things that we do with our 
hands are really wonderful! Watch one as he 
is buttoning up his coat; how easily his fingers 
do it, and yet it is a wonderful performance. 
Suppvuse a man should try to make a machine, 
shaped like the hand, that should do the same 
thing, do you think he would succeed? It 
would be very strange if he did. Suppose, 
however, that, after working a long time, he did 
really succeed, and that you saw his machine, 
with its fingers and thumbs, put a button 
through a button-hole, in the same way as you 
do it with your fingers; do you think that it 
could manage buttons of all sizes, large, middle- 
sized and small? No! it could only button 
those that are of one size. The different sized 
buttons would require different machines ; and, 
besides, a machine that could button, could not 
unbutton. But your hand is a machine, that, 

besides buttoning and unbuttoning buttons of 
various sizes, is doing, continually, a great va- 
riety of things that machines canrot do. No 
machine can take up a pen and write, or even 
move a stick about, as your hand can. When 
some ingenious wan makes a machine that can 
do any one thing like what the hand does, it 
excites our wonder, and we say, “ how curious! 
how wonderful! how much like a hand it 
works !” 
But the hand is not merely a machine that 
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performs a great many motions; it is, also, anjing of as many as you can, of the different 
instrument with which the mind feels things. | things that people, in work or in play, do with 
And what a delicate instrument it is for this|their hands. And observe in how many more 
purpose! How small are the things which you | ways the hand is useful than the foot is. The 
sometimes feel with the point of the finger! | foot has but a few things to do, compared with 
As you pass it over a smooth surface, the slight- | the multitude of things done by the hand. 

est roughness is felt. A great deal of knowl- 
edge gets into your minds through the tips of “SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


your fingers. Messages are going from them} Such was the brief but impressive sentiment 

continually by the nerves to the mind in the| which a friend wished us to add to an obituary 

brain. The blind read with their fingers. They | notice of “one who had gone before.” What 

pass them over raised letters, and the nerves of | better tribute could be offered to the memory of 

the fingers tell the mind what the letters are,|the loved and lost? Eloquence, with her loft- 

just as the nerves of your eyes are now telling} iest eulogy, poetry, with her most thrilling 

your mind what the letters are in this book. dirge, could afford nothing so sweet, so touch- 
Now, while the hand is performing its differ- | ing, so suggestive of the virtues of the dead, 

ent motions as a machine, it is generally very|as those simple words:—‘ She always made 

much guided by this sense of touch. If your | home happy.” 

band had no feeling in it, it would make awk- ‘ 

ward business, even in such a simple operation WANTED 70 PURCHASE. 

as buttoning ; and it could not do it at all, if Fourth volume, “ Friends’ Miscellany,” (Edited by 


ea . ?.° | John and Isaac Comly,) @ $1.00. 
you did not look on all the time it was doing it." « job scott's Works,” two volumes, (published by 
Your eye-nerves would have to take the place | John Comly, 1831,) @ $3 00 the copy. 


of your finger-nerves, as in the reading of the| The books to be delivered in good condition, at 

blind the finger-nerves take the place of the | the prices named—at my office, No. 144 north 7th 

eye-nerves. As it is, you need not look at your | **e*' 

fingers while they are buttoning, for they are} 9. 9. 

guided by the feeling that is in them. : ommmeeeymenae 
There was once a woman who lost the use of ITEMS. 

one arm, and, at the same time, lost all the Two Attantic Casies.—The recovery of the old 


aaa Atlantic Cable by the Great Eastern is a triumph of 
feeling in the other. She had a baby to take | scientific skill, fully eqaal to that of the successful 


care of. She could hold it with the arm that | laying of the line now in use. To seek for aslender 
had no feeling, because, she could work the] wire lost in a depth of two miles of water, was an un- 
muscles in that arm, but she could not do it dertaking of even greater magnitude than to lay a 
safely, without looking at it all the time. If} ®°¥ line across the ocean, for the chances of success 


: : were exceedingly small, and the difficulty of lifting 
she looked away, the arm would stop holding} ihe cable to the surface after its recovery, proved to 


the baby, and let it fall, for it could not feel} be as great as that of grappling it at the bottom. 

that it was there. In her case, the eye-nerves| The old cable parted on the 2d of 8th month, 1865, 
had to keep watch in place of the arm-nerves in latitude 51° 40’ borth, longitude 38° west, when 
that could not feel. thirteen hundred and twelve miles had been paid out. 


° . It was recovered on the 2d of Ninth month, after a 
You see that the hand is different from the diligent search for eighteen days, in latitude 51° 52/ 


machines that man makes, in two things—in | north, longitude 36° 03’—a considerable distance 
the variety of things that it can do, and in the | from the point where it had been lost justa year and 
connection which it has with the mind by the | month before. The Great Eastern left Heart’s 
nerves. While the mind by the nerves makes Content on the 9th ult., to undertake the search, and 


' ‘ : the work of grappling began on the 12th. Four 
it do, things, it knows, by other nerves, all the} times the wire was brought to the surface, only to 


time, whether it is doing them right. slip off the grappling irons and again disappear, but 

See now, what are the facts of this wonderful | the persons engaged in the work persevered until the 

set of machinery. There are, in the hand and twenty-second day, when the broken end was finally 

arm, thirty bones. ‘There are about fifty mus- secured, a splice made with the new line on board 
d . 


‘ . | the Great Eastern, the work of laying begun, commu- 
cles, and all these are connected with the brain | nications opened with Valentia, and the Great East- 


by nerves. It is by them that the mind makes | ern headed towards Trinity Bay. The admirable 
the muscles perlorm all the various motions of | preservation of the broken cable is illustrated by 
the hand and fingers, and then there are other the fact that Newfoundland is talking with the 


: . . Great Eastern through Ireland. 
nerves that, tell the mind what is felt in any} “ihe first official conference for the establishment 
part of this machinery. 


y ; of peace between Italy and Austria, was held at Vi- 
I have mentioned, in this chapter, a few of| enna on the 3d inst. 


the things that are done by the hand, but there} The draft of some of the articles of the treaty was 
is no end to the things that can be done by this signed, and the arrangements for the transfer of Ven- 
set of machinery vou can get some idea of etia, between Austria and France, to Italy, and the 


“tage : evacuation of the Quadrilateral by the Austrians 
this in two ways—by moving your hands and | are in progress. . : 


fingers about in all sorts of ways, and by think-| Austria has paid Prussia the stipulated indemnity, 
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and has begun to reduce her army toa peace foot-' [{/ALL PAPER!—Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 
ing. . 3 pe and ae : nee a —— Linen Window 
Bavaria has ratified the peace, but rejected union | are sedeente. 7 Work deuetn the oneatey.. ‘Call at ee 
with Prussia. a, 8. JOHNSTON'S “ UNION SQUARE” Depor, 
26 afa. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. befow 11th, Phila, 





John Pierpont, the poet, died suddenly at Medford, 

. Mass., on the morning of the 27th ult., aged 81 
years. 

A company has been formed in California for the 

purpose of digging a tunnel in the Sierra Nevada 

mountains, and through it conveying the waters of 





1108. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St Always on hand 
and made to order, a large assortment gf Friends’ Hats, as 
he makes a specialty of that part ot the Hatting business. 
428, 55, 51200. 
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RANGE GREEN BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sity- p 
ated at Kennett quare. Chester Co., Pa., will commence its 
next session, of 22 weeks, with a Spring Term of 16 weeks,—on 


Lake Tahoe to the channel of a stream, and so across 

: : : Second day, 9th mo. 2ith. k. N ' 
the valleys to San Francisco. It*is designed also to Latin, Geaah or een. busily ay C. fuikaoanin oak 
supply a dozen interior towns, as well as the larger | Sipxey Pusey, Kennett Square, or Emma Bowman, Byberry Pa, ? 
city, with water of ‘great purity, the miners with | ®™vtimi 
water for carrying on their work during the dry | ;ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY.—The Fall and Winter Term of I 


Concordville Seminary, commences Tenth month Ist, 18¢6, 
In addition to the regular course, a Commercial Department hag 
been instituted. For circulars address, Jos. SHortiiver, A. M., 
Principal, Concordville, Delaware Co.,or Maaaie B. Jackson, e 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
amvt immi 


ATON FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A Friends’ Boarding School, “A 
situated on the Phila. & Bult. C. R. R. Next Term will 
commence on the Ist of Tenth month next. For Circulars, giy- 
ing full information, inquire of 
Evan T. Swayne, Principal and Proprietor, 
8mo. 15, 1866—awaatp106. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. | 
HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.—The next term of this In- = 
stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 1866. Whole number of y 
pupils last year, 107,—60 boarders, 47 day pupils. Send for a it: 
Catalogue. J. K. Taywor, 4 rincipal. 
84 10t.106. Coatesviile, Chester Co., Pa. AC 


ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open the Ist of Tenth month, 
1866, and continue in session twenty-four weeks. For Circulars, 


season, and irrigate thousands of acres of land that 
are now unproductive. 

Tuer Inpians.—The Ottawas, a tribe of partially 
civilized Indians, are erecting a University for the 
education of Indians in Kansas. Their Chief, Joho 
Jones, is a thoroughly educated man, and is the 
leader in the enterprise, and associated with him are 
several other gentlemen, including the Government 
Indian agent for the Ottawas. By a treaty consum- 
mated two or three years since, the Ottawas gave 
twenty thousand acres of land from the centre of 
their rich reservation for the establishment of this 
University. 

Tue Frvepmen.—The Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Fairfax county, Va., reports that 
the affairs of the freedmen are progressing favorably 
in the country, and that eight schools have been es- 








tablished, which are well attended, and which can- | &c., address the Principsl, Switain C. Seortiipae, A.B. = 
- not but be instrumentalities of great benefit to the | _775 +929. \ Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
children of the freedmen. These schools are all ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—The Fall and Winter 8 


Term of this healthfally and beautifully located BoaRpine- 
ScHOOL FoR GIRLS will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For further information apply for a Circular to 


under the care and are supported by Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen. The feeling between the whites and 




















> i : IsRaEL J. GRAHAME, be ineine) 
blacks is reported as amicable, and no obstacles in| _, Jane P. GRAHAME, re 
the way of the operation of the bureau have been ba Soeeee a. Sy eae eT . 
presented. IIESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated on tic 
The Legislature of Kentucky, at its last session, |v ee er eee ai eee teeta eorentown, N. J. pe 
. - 0 nstitution will commence on 
passed a law taxing every male negro or mulatto | tne jo¢h of 11th mo, 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. of 
over eighteen years of age the sum of one dollar for | For further particulars address Henry W. Ripeway ing 
the education of colored children, but no provision 4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N.J. 
pe BD gg made for this purpose by the State RUIT CANS AND JARS.—Fisher’s Self-Sealing Cans, consid. ep 
authorities. er e best and most convenient now in use, a variety of 
* : Fruit Jars, and a general assortment of House Furnishing Goods, 
se Superintendent Wheelock reports for Sixth month, | seh ax Cer, fn, om orcas Wiley Wary Cee’ 
. ’ . ? ringers, Carpet-Sweepers, &c. For sale b. B. A. WILDMAN, 0' 
which 47 are day-schools, 24 night-schools, and 29) 8254t v5. F No. 935 Spring Garden St. me 
sarang schools, with an enrolled attendance of| (4MuEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchauts, on 
4,447. The teachers number 65, and were mostly No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- . 
natives of Louisiana, or regularly acclimated, and so noms eae npn! yea ae Eau, att rae. &e. ha 
° . ts ‘onstan n store and for sale, Clover, ‘Timothy, Orcha “e 
have been peculiarly exempt from disease. “ These | on4 other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and Uther Fertilizers ‘8 
schools have been organized and sustained without | Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tfa.fn. for 
aid from Northern charity, and without cost to gov- 
- ° ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for a . sce 
ernment, the entire expense being defrayed by a course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Libegal reduetion wo 
se wh 
a monthly tuition fee of one dollar and a half paid to | Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 
the teacher by each scholar. This is paid with} Address o Grace Anna Lewis, In 
oo _Promptness, and suffices to support the] ¢gam. — Gehon ee *Phileda. = 
eacher. SS 
os ou 
s HERRY STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Ss ae qs show that the way po ce Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet eons Wire Dish a | 
oat are rex ~ se ort, from the ravages of the Sows CRanieien Com Wane Coeeeee Wengen, (vecsatareee han 
ail-worm and caterpillar, the best yet invented for durability and convenience;) and & 
. variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private For sale by TRUMAN & Sua, - 
pdhacl, of esGevaniensinetantip.  Aanrets P 310a630 | No. 885 (Eight ThirtyFive) Market St., below Ninth. pre 
‘ 721 tf. E. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware | 777M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No.18 North to 
Seithlaiiiatstalacinait annie titania gieeiiaanmieninetapdimimnEmaee TT Te : ’ ng Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, fort 
MESTIC DRY GOODS.—Always on hand, a large assortment : 
Dp of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best and every requisite for Funerals furnished. at 
makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Ifill” Buris} - 
White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoea, Gi hoamn Check’ Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the tice 
> — ~— Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, ground, will be promptly attended to. Sil. ly. wasmp. first 
Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, i " ° 
a well assurted stock. Ezexien Tysom, PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, dire 
721 tfaxo. 1638 Market &t., Philada. Book, PAMPHLET AND GENERAL JoB PRinTERS, 243 Arch Bt. 








